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THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
COMES TO YOUR COMMUNITY 
DY CHENEY <G, JONES 


There are in the United States approximately thirty-six mil- 
lion children under the age of sixteen years. Young people be- 
tween sixteen and seventeen number about five million more. 
Each year about two million new babies arrive. We adults, who 
enjoy the privileges and carry the responsibilities of life in this 
fair though often troubled land, will find ourselves turning over 
these privileges and responsibilities to this younger third of our 
population sooner than many of us realize. How well capaci- 
tated will they be for the enjoyment of these opportunities ? This 
is the question with which the White House Conferences on 
Child Welfare face all groups of citizens and among these none 
are challenged with more force than are the members of 
churches of every creed. 


What is the churchman’s responsibility to the 250,000 chil- 
dren who must live away from their own homes, either in instt- 
tutions or in foster families; to the 200,000 who appear in 
juvenile courts annually; to the 28,000 who by commitment are 
in juvenile training schools; to the 400,000 who are crippled; or 
to the 360,000 who need special care and training because of 
mental deficiency? Will these special groups of children be 
assets or liabilities in the democracy of tomorrow? 


The striking enlargement of our ideas of child welfare ts 
perhaps the most outstanding result of the White House Con- 
- ferences. In 1909 we were thinking of the importance of pro- 
viding safe homes for dependent children. In 1919 we found 
ourselves thinking, in addition, of the health of children, of 
children harmed by child labor, of children born out of wedlock, 
(now estimated at 70,000 born per annum). By 1929 we were 
thinking of the health and welfare of all the children of all 
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the people, and by 1939-1940 we were recognizing that our 
children must also have the capacity for a contributing citizen- 
ship in a great democracy. The report of this Conference tells 
us that if we accomplish all of these tasks family life must be 
made more secure and richer; that education must be enlarged 
in content and related to the spiritual and material forces of 
day by day living; that there must be no let-down in measures 
for safeguarding and developing health; and that social ser- 
vices for the protection and safeguarding of children against 
the hazards of neglect, labor, and dependency must be made 
available to all the children in all parts of the nation. What is 
all this but saying that a tremendous task is at hand, calling 
for the enlistment of every member of every church in the land? 


There are concrete things which any church can undertake 
to do now. First of all, it can start the educational process at 
once. There would be no harm in a sermon or two on the status 
of child welfare in this country as set forth in the concise re- 
port, “Conference on Children in a Democracy,” which is avail- 
able through the Federal Children’s Bureau, Washington, D.C. 
There is no reason why social action and missionary committees 
might not go into this matter in more detail. Let the Conference 
reports be studied thoroughly. In addition, such groups should 
acquaint themselves with and inform others about new pro- 
visions for child welfare made by the National Security Act. 


Let members of various churches in the parish join in a repre- 
sentative committee to compare the conditions in the parish 
with the recommendations made by the Conference. Where it 
is found that the conditions affecting children in the parish are 
not up to the minimum standards set by the Conference, let the 
members of such committees lead in a determined effort on 
the part of the citizens in that parish to achieve higher stand- 
ards of living conditions for children. Let it be the shame of 
the church that there should be in the parish a child growing 
up without a decent opportunity for health, for education, for 
social and satisfying living. Let it be the pride of the church that 
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the citizens of its parish are striving ever to give a larger measure 
of opportunity to every child, and that the doors of the churches 
are always open to the claims of all children for such an experi- 
ence in childhood as will develop in them the capacities which 
their citizenship demands. 


In every state in the union there are very definite tasks which 
need to be performed. There should be local committees to act 
in cooperation with the State and National Citizens Committees. 
That may well be one of the services which the church may 
help develop. In many states, as in Massachusetts for example, 
there has already been prepared a list of specific things which 
ought to be done to protect children and enlarge their oppor- 
tunities—such things as seeing to it that a division of the state 
government, which has under its care 8,000 dependent children, 
is adequately financed and furnished with adequate personnel; 
providing that young children are no longer detained in jails; 
an extension of the service of Child Guidance Clinics; a fur- 
ther development of the Nursery School as an integral part 
of the public school system; increased library facilities through 
parts of the state which have none; more playgrounds and club 
houses to eliminate dangerous street play; a decent and in- 
telligent public provision for children who are definitely men- 
tally ill; a determined effort to give all children an opportunity 
for high grade education in religion. 


These are not vague dreams. They are real needs awaiting 
the efforts of thoughtful consecrated citizens. It is a task for 
all of us, an undertaking which calls for thought and action on 
the part of all citizens; and most especially for those who claim 
to be concerned with the good life. It is a matter of developing 
constructive folkways. And folkways are not created simply by 
“Conferences” and “Reports,” important as Conferences and 
Reports may be. Shaping our lives by charts so thoughtfully 
prepared in Washington, or in other great centers, remains to 
be done in our neighborhoods and communities. When adult 
citizens in their own communities learn and live a democracy 
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with an equitable economy and a social vision, child welfare 
and democracy will persist in America, and it will be a “pleasant 
land.” When the sessions of the White House Conference were 
over, the scene of action shifted from Washington to the com- 
munity, from the White House to the American home. 


TOMORROW'S CHILDREN AND THE 
CHURCH 


BY MILDRED C. WIDBER 


The 1940 White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy was a 
significant event. In its findings, it 
spoke in behalf of all the children in 
our country to all the people of our 
country. It had important facts to 
give and relevant recommendations 
to make to all agencies dealing with 
child life. Nor was the importance 
of religion in the life of children 
overlooked. 


It is interesting to discover where 
daha in the published General Report the 
section titled Religion in the Lives of Children appears. It is 


the third of nine sections. Only The Goals of Democracy and 
The Child in the Family precede it. 


_ Thus religion is acknowledged to be of primary importance 
as an influence in the lives of children. We in the Christian 
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church are not satisfied to look at religion simply as an im- 
portant, mctivating influence, but wish it to become the child’s 
deepest and most enduring experience. We have therefore to 
consider the implications of ‘“Tomorrow’s Children” for the 
church. What can we do and what should we do with the facts 
which it presents ? 


It is to be hoped that many parents who do not ordinarily 
read Social Action may read this issue. Good program and dis- 
cussion material is here for any parent, or parent-teacher or- 
ganization within the church. Better still, such a parent group 
together with the Social Action Committee might make a study 
of the child welfare situation in their own locality. This study 
should face the “unpleasant facts” recorded on pages 17-18. 
It should investigate how far these facts represent conditions 
in their own community. It should ask and answer the ques- 
tions: What real experiences in democratic living do our 
schools provide? Our homes? Our church? What elements in 
our community life give our children worthwhile exposures to 
the democratic process? The succinct outline on page 34 will 
suggest further ways for the study to progress. 


Church people have much to do with the forming of public 
opinion concerning social agencies. Too often they know nei- 
ther the workers nor their work. Recently in a western state, 
two women working with a child welfare agency came to a 
church school institute. They wanted to hear what the church 
was advocating for children; to know what the church was do- 
ing for children; to discover what they could do for the chil- 
dren whom they served. They were acutely conscious of the 
religious needs of these less privileged children. 


These women knew that some of these children would come 
to the Sunday school if they were invited. Simple, inexpensive 
religious pictures, stories and prayer books would be wel- 
comed and used by some homes. These workers wanted to 
know where to find them. What an opportunity for that 
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church to cooperate with them! Their training and experience 
had fitted them to make the wisest approach to these homes. 
The church, through them, could minister in the best ways. 
But the church could do something else just as important— 
give to them a sense of warm fellowship and sympathetic, 
understanding support. It could achieve for itself an intelli- 
gent knowledge of a service which made the entire community 
a better place for all children. 


Church workers with children and social workers need to 
know each other first of all as persons. They need first-hand 
contact with the work which each of them is doing. The church 
worker needs to understand the social worker's conviction 
that religion should be functional, related to daily life. The 
social worker needs to understand the place of worship and 
basic Christian belief in the religious training and experience 
of children. 


The Conference report notes that “the religious needs of 
many children are imperfectly met at the present time. Ap- 
proximately one-half of the children and youth in the United 
States recetve no religious instruction outside the home.’’ The 
church must make sincere efforts to discover the unreached 
children in their own community, and engage in sustained 


endeavor to help them become at home in its fellowship and 
work. 


Now when national preparedness and national welfare are 
stressed, we of the church need more than ever to give heed 
to proposed legislation affecting the future of children. It is 
So easy to miss any notice of some proposed plan that might, 


if it becomes law, have far-reaching consequences for “to- 
morrow’s children.” 


_ Recently, in a number of states, Weekday Religious Educa- 
tion has been the subject of much study and thought on the 
part of state legislators. Already several states have passed 
laws allowing pupils to be released from the public school for 
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religious education under the auspices of the churches. Is this 
question up before your state lawmakers? Have authoritative 
representatives of the Jewish, Catholic and Protestant groups 
been consulted? Have they had a chance to think together; to 
register their united opinion and suggestions? 


Moreover, there are things to be done for and with the 
children of the church in thoughtful response to this report. 
Churches attended by children who come from homes in “‘com- . 
fortable circumstances’ need to enlarge their social experience 
to include children from other social and racial groups. “When 
we work and play together” we discover how very much alike we 
are. One large and distinguished church known to the writer 
frankly tells parents that their children are privileged to be- 
long to a church school which includes boys and girls from 
various and different parts of their city. This same church 
stimulated its young people to become acquainted with hous- 
ing conditions of their own city; with the city laws affecting 
housing; with the attitudes of the real estate people. They 
have become acquainted personally with some of the social 
workers of their city. They know what they are trying to do; 
the obstacles they meet; the need of more enlightened and 
socially sensitive public opinion. 


Downtown churches, as well as rural and small town 
churches, should be alert to the recreational and play needs 
of their children and the facilities or lack of facilities for meet- 
ing them. The White House Conference and its Report 
stressed these needs and their significance for wholesome de- 
velopment. While the church may not be the agency to meet 
them, it can arouse interest and work for community recrea- 
tion planning. 


Every church which considers thoughtfully the implications 
of this report will strengthen its efforts on behalf of its 
own children. It will be concerned to help and inspire parents. 
It will strive to help children develop a sense of at-homeness 
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in the Universe; faith in a God whose law and order can be 
depended upon; recognition of the worth of persons as found 
in the life and teaching of Jesus; moral and social responsi- 
bility. 

The following brief bibliography lists materials especially 
pertinent for any consideration of Children in a Democracy. 


For Adults 


Children in a Democracy, the White House Conference Report. For sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 20 cents. 


America’s Children, A Public Affairs Pamphlet, by Maxwell S. Stewart. 
Based on research documents and the White House Conference Re- 
port. 10 cents. 


Common Ground. Common Council for American Unity, 222 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. A quarterly whose purpose is to present 
the stories of Americans of diverse national, racial and religious 
groups. Devoted to the thesis that from diversity can come strength 
and unity. $2.00 a year. 50 cents a copy. 


Children’s Religion. The Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. A 
monthly for parents, ministers and church school teachers. Provides 
practical help for the religious training of children. $1.00 a year. 


Creating Friendly Attitudes through the Home, by Grace McGavran. A 
pamphlet containing nine story-discussion articles for parents and 
teachers. 25 cents. 


The Child Study Association, 221 West 57th Street, New York City, has 
compiled a list of books which may be secured for ten cents a copy. — 
Books for children, for young people and adults are included. They 
have been chosen to interpret America—past and present—to Amer- 
ican children and to those who in recent years have come seeking 
permanent or temporary refuge here. 10 cents a copy. 


(Continued on page 39) 


CITIZENS OF TOMORROW 


BY EiIDA-CURRY 


“Somewhere within these United States, within the past few 
years, was born a child who will be elected in 1980 to the most 
responsible office in the world. ... We cannot guess his name 
or whereabouts. He may come from any place and from any 
social or economic group. He may now be in the home of one 
of the soft-coal miners, or in the family of a sharecropper, or 
quite possibly in the home of one of the unemployed, or in a 
family migrating from the Dust Bowl, or in a college profes- 
sor’s family, or he may be surrounded with every facility, con- 
venience, and protection which money can buy... . 

“Since we cannot know his name or address, we have only 
one opportunity to see that the President of 1980 will be pre- 
pared for his job. We must decide what are the major needs 
of all children who are to become useful, competent, public- 
Spiited citizens. We must, most seriously and without delay, 
see that all the needful steps are taken to make these mini- 
mum provisions available for all the children of the United 
States—for every last one. 


“That will be no waste of effort. If reasonable and practt- 
cable measures for the protection, education, and civic devel- 
opment of all children are taken, we will have included several 
other Presidents to be elected shortly before or after 1980, 
several hundred Governors of our 48 states, several thousand 
Mayors of our 3,000 cities, and tens of thousands of legisla- 
tors of cities, states, and nation; as well as scores of millions 
of citizens who will select and elect the men and women who 
are to fill these thousands of responsible posts. 

“They will set the tone of American public life, will deter- 
mine how well democratic government in America can and 
will serve the needs of its citizens.”’* 


~ * Homer Folks. 
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The children of today are indeed the citizens of tomorrow. 
The triteness of this statement can scarcely be exceeded and 
yet it would be difficult to construct a phrase fraught with a 
deeper significance. What responsibility does the government 
of a successful democracy have toward the citizen of tomorrow? 
What should be the primary objectives of a democratic society 
in relation to its children and to what extent are these objectives 
being realized in America? Have we the capacity to realize 
them fully in every part of the nation? 

In April, 1940, the White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy met in Washington to consider such ques- 
tions as these. There had been three previous White House 
Conferences, at ten-year intervals, to discuss and plan for the 
well-being of American children. 


The First White House Because the initial session of the first 
Conference, 1909 conference in 1909, called by President 

Theodore Roosevelt, was held in the 
famous East Room of the White House, this and the three 
subsequent Conferences have been called “White House Con- 
ferences.” 

Among the important recommendations of this Conference, 
two resulted in action of particular significance. The first of 
these was the proposal to establish a Federal Children’s Bu- 
reau. Theodore Roosevelt's interest was aroused by this idea 
and, in a special message to the Congress, he later recom- 
mended the creation of such a bureau. As a result, the 
Children’s Bureau was authorized and established in 1912. 
Of equal import was the agreement that children of worthy 
parents or deserving mothers should, as a rule, be kept with 
their parents at home and that children should not be deprived 
of home life except for urgent and compelling reasons. It was 
also agreed that if, for some reason, normal children must be 
deprived of life in their own homes, they should have the 
nearest substitute,—a good family life in some other home. 
This gave impetus to the foster care of children and to an ex- 
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tension of widows’ pensions 
and Mothers’ Assistance pro- 
grams, which in turn led to 
the more recent and more 
widely applicable Aid to 
Dependent Children of the 
present social security pro- 
gram. 

Thus, the principle of home 
life for children became a 
cornerstone on which child- 
caring agencies have ever 
since been building. 


White House The second Conference, in 1919, was the 
Conference, 1919 culminating feature of Children’s Year 

which the U. S. Children’s Bureau had initi- 
ated. In sponsoring it President Woodrow Wilson wrote, ‘I 
trust that the work may so successfully develop as to set up 
certain irreducible standards for the health, education and 
work of the American child.” To the initial meeting in Wash- 
ington were brought representatives of child-caring, health 
and educational agencies of every variety and, in addition, 
several outstanding representatives of foreign countries whose 
work at home related to some aspect of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed. Guests were present from England, France, Belgium, 
Japan, Servia and Italy, emphasizing what was at the time 
considered new international understandings. 

The topics presented for discussion were more far-reaching 
than were those considered at the Conference of 1909, the 
primary objective being to formulate standards which might 
be expected to encourage child health and welfare measures 
better suited to the needs of individual children. 

Following the Conference the Children’s Bureau issued the 
Standards of Child Welfare which had been agreed upon. 


These included minimum standards (1) for children entering 
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employment; (2) for the public protection of the health of 
children and mothers; and (3) for the protection of children 
in need of special care. These standards were thereafter consid- 
ered authoritative, and the various agencies throughout the 
country were led to work for their adoption in practice. 


Perhaps the standards of most immediate influence were 
those relating to the protection of children and mothers. The 
discussions leading to the adoption of these standards and the 
general interest which they aroused were the opening phases 
of the nationwide movement which culminated in the enact- 
ment of the Sheppard-Towner Bill in 1921. Under the pro- 
visions of this Bill, the Federal Government participated in 
developing the type of services for the protection of maternity 
and infancy which the standards demanded and which be- 
came so effective in saving the lives both of mothers and of 


babies. 


The Third White _ President Herbert Hoover readily accepted 
House Conference responsibility for calling a third White 
1930 House Conference which, it was decided, 
should consider broadly the Health and Protection of Children. 


The final report of this Conference was issued in a series of 
32 volumes. These reports form an invaluable and unprece- 
dented library of child life, interpreted in terms of flesh and 
blood children. Much of this material is timely today. 


From this Conference emanated a Children’s Charter. The 
two previous Conferences had emphasized children in need of 
special services. This Conference considered many things which 
apply to all children. 


The great depression was upon the country by the time the 
Conference reports became public and they have not been used 
as widely as they deserve. However, they had a material influ- 
ence in maintaining standards of child care throughout the coun- 
try and in highlighting the welfare of children in plans which 
were hastily developed to meet the grave situation of the 1930's. 
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CHILDREN IN A DEMOCRACY 
The Fourth White House Conference 


The end of the next decade found unemployment still 
widespread and a great war eating up the resources of Europe 
and of Asia. 

It was almost taken for granted that a fourth White House 
Conference should be called. In view of the trend of events both 
at home and abroad, “the relationship between a successful 
democracy and the children who form an integral part of that 
democracy” had come to be a matter of deep concern to all 
thoughtful citizens. The title “White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy’ was selected as the one most in har- 
mony with the times. 

The Conference was held in April, 1940—a period of un- 
certainty and unrest. Ten years of depression had changed the 
social climate of the United States, and unprecedented public 
measures of relief, health and welfare had been enacted by the 
Federal Congress as well as by state legislatures. Toward the 
end of this period sympathy for the children in war-torn coun- 
tries was beginning to run high. American foreign policy had 
come to be the subject of discussion on every street corner and 
in public forums. Among the youth of the country there was 
joblessness and discontent. 

For these and other reasons it seemed appropriate to focus 
the deliberations of this Conference on what was happening to 
our children and youth. At the first session of the Conference 
President Roosevelt said: 

“Democracy must inculcate in its children capacities for 
living and assure opportunities for the fulfillment of those 
capacities. The success of democratic institutions 1s meas- 
ured, not by extent of territory, financial power, machines, 

or armaments, but by the desires, the hopes, and the deep- 

lying satisfactions of the individual men, women, and 
children who make up its citizenship.” 
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Realizing that democracy “had never reached its full stature 
nor had it operated satisfactorily in every field of human en- 
deavor,” the Conference addressed itself “to the interests of 
all the children of the nation and to every aspect of child 
welfare, including home life, material security, education, 
health, and general preparation for the responsibilities of 
citizenship.” 

Three fundamental questions were asked: 

“Can a free people by conscious effort and thoughtful 
planning make certain that the needs of all their children 
will be met? 

“Can they rear them so that their capacities will be de- 
veloped for cooperative action in exercising the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship in a democracy? 

“Can they bring up children who in turn will maintain 
and cherish their freedom?” 

In answer the Conference said: 

“We believe they can, and in the means for accomplish- 
ing these ends we find the agenda of this Conference and 
of the new decade. 

“The White House Conference on Children in a Democ- 
racy speaks to all people for all the children.” 

“All the children” meant the 36 million children in the 
United States under 16 years of age and some 5 million more 
who were 16 and 17 years old. It meant, looking into the fu- 
ture, the 2 million babies who will be born each year. 


What was happening to “all the children’? In order to 


answer this question, the Conference followed four lines of © 


investigation. 

1. To determine and define the minimum needs for the 
suitable rearing of children to be adequate citizens of 
the American democracy. 

2. To measure the extent to which these services are now 
actually being rendered and where they fall short in 
volume, quality or distribution. 


wh 
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3. To find out the causes for existing shortcomings. 

4. To ascertain and recommend how such causes can be 
removed and how suitable provision for child health, 
training, and development may be adapted to every type 
of condition and circumstance, and be effective for every 
child in these United States. 

What did the 1940 Conference say to “all the people,” to 

you and to me? 


‘ Facing Facts 
The White House Conference attempted to face the facts— 
unpleasant though some of them were. 

More than half the children in the United States belong 
to families whose incomes are insufficient to supply them 
with the basic needs of life and health. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of children are unsuitably housed. Medical care fails 
to reach 28 per cent of children who are sick for a week or 
longer and, in small towns, half the children have no medi- 
cal care at all. | 

Deficient nutrition is undermining the sturdiness of chil- 
dren as surely as is starvation. 

A quarter of a million babies a year are born in America 
without medical care for either mother or child. Thousands 
of children are not protected from preventable diseases nor 
from the death of their parents from controllable diseases. 

Our educational system is not reaching all children, nor 
is it uniformly offering to children a type of education cal- 
culated to best fit them for citizenship. 

School opportunities for hundreds of thousands of mi- 

rant and rural families and for Negroes are often deplor- 
ably inadequate or lacking. 

Leisure-time activities and amusements are largely left 
to the choice of the children, the molding of whose ideals 

and behavior is being influenced in no inconsiderable de- 
gree by their unsupervised play and by indiscriminate selec- 
tion of radio and motion picture presentations. 
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Large numbers of children are still employed in hazardous 
occupations and for long hours. 


Nearly half of America’s children receive no formal re- 
ligious instruction, other than that received in the home. 


Only in more favored localities are children being helped 
who ate handicapped by defective sight, hearing, speech, 
heart, crippling conditions and mental retardment or de- 
ficiency. Only in more favored localities are steps being 
taken to prevent such handicaps developing. 


Health, welfare and educational services to seek out 
children whose requirements are not being met and to de- 
vise ways of assisting them are not universally available. 


Senator Capper of Kansas, when speaking of important pend- 
ing legislation, put it this way: 

‘Millions upon millions of dollars have been raised by 
private subscription to send overseas for relief, while hun- 
dreds of homes have opened their doors to war refugees— 
and this does credit to the generous heart of America. 
But what of our own refugees, those from the great dust 
bowl of the Middle West? They may be seen by anyone 
travelling through the far West, camped along a stream 

or the suburbs of some small 
town, in tents and covered 
wagons, eagerly hunting for 
such temporary work as may 
be had, anxious to find an 
Opportunity to get a start 
again on the land. 


"W hat of our sharecroppers, starved and hopeless, their 
children afflicted with the diseases that go with malnutvi- 
t1on? What about the children of the slums who play about 
in the hot filthy alleys of the great cities? These things 
challenge our civilization and our way of life... .” 
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The Child in the Family 


As in previous Conferences, the child in the home became a 
central topic of consideration, and more or less colored the 
discussion of all other topics. 


“The vast majority of children are members of families. 
Their world opens up in a family, and they continue to 
spend most of the hours of the day in or about the home, 
even after school and playmates have begun to claim a 
large place in their thoughts and activities. Home and fam- 
ily are the fwst condition of life for the child. They are 
first in importance for his growth, development, and edu- 
cation. 

“The child has food and shelter if his family has a home 
and provides food. 

“He is content and happy tf he is well, if he has parents 
and others to love and be loved by. 

“Education begins in the home, where he learns to speak, 
to walk, to handle things, to play, to demand, to give, to 
ex periment. 

“Religious faith is imparted in the family long before 
he goes to church. : 

“Adventure and safety, contentment and rebellion, co- 
operation, sharing, self-reliance, and mutual aid are fam- 
ily experiences.” 


“Parents, being human, differ from one another in com- 
petence, character, capacity to plan, energy, industry re- 
sourcefulness. For this reason some parents will achieve a 
fine home under adverse conditions while others will fail 
to do so under favorable circumstances. These differences 
among parents are to be found in high places and low, 
among the wealthy and the poor. They involve good for- 
tune for one child or an added handicap for another. W hat- 
ever these differences may be, some degree of material se- 
curity is essential for the life and happiness of every family.” 
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The Conference Over 50 per cent of the population were living 
Found That in cities where the cost of living is high and 
the people can scarcely “see a green tree with- 
out paying carfare”; both industrial and agricultural condi- 
tions were making self-support impossible for a great number 
of families and difficult for a vastly larger number in rural 
areas as well as in cities. 


Facts which were not agreeable to face became evident. 
More than half the children in the United States were in fam- 
ilies that, at the time, had incomes of less than the considered 
“maintenance level of living’ in America. More than a quarter 
of the nation’s families had a yearly income of less than $750, 
and nearly two-thirds, less than $1,500 annually. 


Farm family incomes were the lowest, even when the esti- 
mated value of home-grown and home-consumed products was 


included. 


Of great significance, also, was the discovery that the dis- 
tribution of incomes bore no relation to or was in inverse pro- 
portion to the number of children in each family. 


The Conference What can be done to better such conditions? 
Recommended Because the problems of children are insep- 

arable from those of the family, the Confer- 
ence made comprehensive recommendations. Measures for 
unemployment compensation, workmen's compensation, old- 
age and survivor's benefits, should be liberalized and extended 
as to coverage; and some form of insurance against loss of 


income through temporary or permanent disability should be 
developed and extended. 


To supplement measures which provide normal employment 
under the ordinary conditions of production, there should be 
governmental work programs for the unemployed; state as- 
sistance to local units administering assistance and relief, ad- 
justed to the need and financial capacity of local units; and 
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Federal responsibility for dealing with the problem of tran- 
sients who have no settled abode anywhere. 

Minimum-wage legislation and laws safeguarding the right 
of collective bargaining will contribute to the assurance of in- 
comes adequate for family needs. Moreover, improved methods 
of marketing consumer goods and education concerning ef- 
fective purchasing should be encouraged. 


Religion 
The place of religion in the life of the child won special 
recognition in this Conference. 


The Conference ‘The child, whether in the family, the school, 
Found That the church or leisure-time activities, needs to 

have a personal appreciation of ethical values 
consistent with a developing philosophy of life. Increasingly 
as he matures, he needs to see life whole and in its complex 
relationships. . . . Here the potent influence of religion can 
give to the child a conviction of the intrinsic worth of persons 
and also assurance that he has a significant and secure place in 
an ordered universe.” 


The Conference 1. Parents, teachers, and others responsible 
Recommended __ for guiding children should be ever alert to the 
importance to the child of facing specific life 
situations. Such situations may provide the occasions for vital and 
creative religion to function. Adult leaders of children should be 
persons of the utmost personal integrity and of the highest ideals 
who have themselves a vivid appreciation of spiritual values. 

2. Whole-hearted recognition and appreciation of the funda- 
mental place of religion in the development of culture should be 
given by all who deal with children and by representatives of the 
press, radio, and motion picture. Religion should be treated frankly, 
openly, and objectively as an important factor in personal and social 
behavior. When religion enters normally into the subject matter of 
courses such as literature, the history of ideas, philosophy, psychol- 
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ogy, and the social sciences, the attitude referred to should be 
maintained. 


3, Further exploration should be made of the use of religious 
resources in personal counseling as it relates to the welfare of 


children. 


4, Churches and synagogues need to emphasize the common 
ends which they share with one another and with other community 
agencies. Religion should be one of the unifying factors influ- 
encing the divergent elements that constitute the community. Al- 
though they hold to different creeds, the churches constitute a bul- 
wark against factionalism and antagonism in local communities. 
Churches and synagogues should recognize their responsibility to 
the community and contribute to mutual good will and coopera- 
tion on the part of all groups by discovering and emphasizing their 
common objectives, by helping people to understand and appreciate 
the loyalty of other groups to their own convictions, and by utilizing 
their resources for the welfare of the community. They should seek - 
every opportunity to cooperate with other community agencies in 
specific projects which contribute to the welfare of children. 


5. Practical steps should be taken to make more available to 
children and youth through education the resources of religion as 
an important factor in the democratic way of life and in the de- 
velopment of personal and social integrity. To this end the Confer- 
ence recommends that a critical and comprehensive study be made 
of the various experiences both of the churches and of the schools 
in dealing with the problem of religious education in relation to 
public education. The purpose of such a study would be to dis- 
covet how these phases of education may best be provided for in 
a total program of education, without in any way violating the 
principle of the separation of church and state. To conduct such a 
study a privately supported non-governmental commission should 
be created which will have on it representatives of national educa- 
tional and religious educational organizations, and other represen- 
tatives of the principal religious bodies. 
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Housing 
The Conference The child 
Found That needs _ shel- 
ter, sunlight 
and air. Safeguards against 
such hazards as fire, impure 
water and improper disposal 
of sewerage and garbage are 
essential. Housing facilities 
and neighborhood surround- 
ings which will permit whole- 
some and healthy family life and daily experiences should be 
the goal of every community. 


The Conference Slum clearance and new housing for families 
Recommended of moderate means as well as for low-income 

groups, both in city and rural areas, should 
be provided. Public assistance budgets should include provi- 
sions for the suitable housing of families on relief. 


Education 
The one great child welfare institution in this country de- 
veloped on the democratic principle of equality is our system 
of education. It has filled us with pride and has given us a 
population which is largely literate. 


The Conference Although the school system was serving each 
Found That year nearly 30,000,000 or 90 per cent of the 
children of elementary and secondary school 
age, it was not reaching al] children; nor was it even ap- 
proximately offering a uniform type of education or the best 
training for citizenship. School opportunities for hundreds of 
thousands of migrant and rural families and of Negroes were 
deplorable or entirely lacking. 
Small administrative units and the inequality of financial re- 
sources in proportion to the number of children living in 
different states or districts were recognized as deterrents and 
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as difficulties to be overcome. Some states, with twice as many 
children from 5 to 17 years of age in proportion to adult popu- 
lation, had only one-fifth of the total income per child of the 
more prosperous states. 


The Conference Some form of Federal financial aid to equalize 
Recommended tax burdens will be necessary in order to pro- 

vide a modern well-equipped school for every 
child in the United States. 


We must also work toward the selection and retention of 
teachers on the basis of professional qualifications; the em- 
ployment of a sufficient number of teachers; the creation of 
nursery schools, kindergartens and similar opportunities for 
children from 3 to 6 years of age; suitable educational oppor- 
tunities for unemployed youths up to 18 or 20 in preparation 
for higher education, or in basic vocational training; vocational 
guidance and placement service; health supervision and health 
and safety education; and opportun- 
ities for wholesome leisure-time activ- 
ities. 

Such a program is democracy’s 
insurance policy. Education for civic 
responsibility which emphasizes pet- 
sonal integrity and intelligent loyalty 
to democratic ideals and institutions 
is essential to the health of the demo- 
cratic State. 


Leisure-Time Services, Libraries, etc. 


The Conference The educational importance of play and the 
Found That constructive use of leisure time are as much 

a public responsibility as are programs for 
education and health. Libraries are an indispensable form of 


agin service and are inadequate in many parts of the United 
tates. 
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The Conference Public and private agencies “should appraise 
Recommended local recreational facilities and services, and 
. plan to systematically meet inadequacies,” us- 
ing parks, schools, museums, libraries, and camp sites, coor- 
dinating public and private interests and providing varied 
Opportunities for children and adults as well. 

We must equalize available opportunities so that children 
in rural and sparsely settled areas, those of low-income fami- 
lies, Negro children, children in other minority groups and 
those in congested city neighborhoods may be reached. 


Child Labor 
The Conference Large numbets of 
Found That children are still 
gainfully employ- 
ed, many of them in hazardous oc- 
E= — cupations and for long hours. Pre- 
an ——— mature and harmful labor is prev- 
alent and there is a wide divergence in legal safeguards in the 
different states. 
The Conference Standards should be established in regard to 
Recommended minimum age and wage, hours and nature of 
employment, employment certification and 
health ‘protection. Double compensation in cases of injury to 
illegally employed minors should be paid and home work 
should be abolished as the only practicable means of protect- 
ing minors from its ill effects. 

School attendance for unemployed youth with the estab- 
lishment of suitable educational programs and, when neces- 
sary, assistance to young persons so that they may remain in 
school if they may benefit thereby are a part of the problem of 
the employment of young people. 

In order to obtain some degree of uniformity, the ratifica- 
tion of the Child-Labor amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States must be completed, 28 of the necessary 36 states 
having ratified it so far. 
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Youth and Their Needs 
The Conference One-third of the unemployed workers in the 
Found That United States were young persons between the 

ages of 15 and 25 years. Four million youths 
were finding it difficult to begin the normal period of self- 
support so essential to useful and satisfying adulthood. The 
CCC providing work for 300,000 of them and the NYA giv- 
ing part-time employment to 235,000 more, left nearly 314 
million youths without jobs. 


The Conference Secondary education must be of a character to 
Recommended meet industrial demands and opportunities 

and to contribute to the development of re- 
sponsible citizenship, wholesome family life, constructive use 
of leisure time and an appreciation of the cultural heritage of 
America. 

Vocational preparation, placement services and useful work 
projects suited to the age, strength and skill of youth will be 
needed to take up this unemployment slack. 

The final recommendation in this section, the significance 
of which far outweighed the number of young people it would 
affect, was that no youth should be discriminated against or 
excluded from work because of a delinquency record. 


Health 
Two great fronts were recognized in the field of health. One, 


the preservation of health—keeping children well—and the 
other the treatment of disease. 


The Conference Progress both in medical science and in public 
Found That health provisions had been remarkable within 

a ten-year period. Nevertheless the available 
health and medical services were unevenly distributed among 
the states and between the urban and rural areas. Available 
services of physicians were woefully inadequate and frequently 


entirely wanting in rural areas and among the lower income 
families everywhere. 
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The Conference It is important to extend the application of 
Recommended present knowledge about the health, growth 
and development of the child. 

We must continue all our efforts to reduce maternal and 
infant deaths, including the training of midwives and the fur- 
_ ther control of tuberculosis, syphilis and other diseases. 

“The health and well-being of children depend to a large 
extent upon the health of all members of their families’ and 
child health can be expected only if health measures are ap- 
plied to every member of the family. A wise program of health 
will include the extension of public health services; maternity 
care and care for new-born infants; direct services of doctors, 
nurses and hospitals; and education in nutrition, sanitation, 
safety, etc. 


Children Under Special Disadvantages 
The Conference Defective vision and 
Found That hearing, crippling con- 
ditions and mental de- 
ficiency had physical, educational and 
social care in some degree and in some 
places. But these services were not reach- 
ing all children so handicapped. 
Children suffering from less tangible, 
and often more serious handicaps, “aris- 
ing from unhappy or disrupted family 
relationships or emotional and psycho- 
logical disturbances—need to be discovered, studied and treated 
according to their needs, within their own homes if possible.” 


The Conference Social services must be made available in every 


Recommended county or other appropriate area and to evety 
child who is in need of such services. The 


public is responsible for seeing that such services are made 
available, but it is the obligation of both public and private 
agencies to assist in developing adequate resources and stand- 
ards of service. 
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Children should be given service through administrative 
agencies, without the intervention of a court, “unless a change 
of legal custody or guardianship is involved, or legal action 
is needed because of the circumstances of the parents’ neglect 
or the child’s delinquency.” 

The function of a Juvenile Court should be to provide 
requisite legal action and the social services pertinent thereto, 
but courts should be relieved of other child welfare services 
as local public welfare departments become equipped to as- 
sume them. 

State Departments of Public Welfare should promote and 
stimulate local services to children and improved standards of 
care, through a Division especially responsible for the inter- 
ests and welfare of children. 


Minority Groups 
The Conference Negroes, In- 


ASR Found That dians, Mex- 
f RATERS : 
y NSS icans, Jews 
1 eo) SS and some groups of the for- 
; yee _ oe . . e . 
ie ew |/| fF eign-born experience discrim- 


inations, varying from time 
to time and from place to 
place. Among the several 

> ; types of handicaps from 
which these groups suffer, in addition to those which affect the 
majority of American children, are: less chance for the employ- 
ment or economic advancement of their parents; a degree of 
social exclusion and inequality in sharing public and private 
services such as school, recreation, medical care and welfare 
benefits and services. The reasons for prejudice and discrim- 
ination are found in social and economic rather than in bio- 
logical factors. The five million native born children who are 
other than white, and the eight million who are themselves 
foreign-born, or whose parents were born abroad often show 
the tragic results of their neglect. 


=I 
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The Conference An educational program for reducing the in- 
Recommended equalities of minority groups will be of long 

duration, but “must be made in home and 
school, local and national organizations, public and private 
agencies.” Race prejudice is acquired, not instinctive. Homes 
and schools, churches and clubs must protect and strengthen 
the natural tolerance of children. 

Minority groups must be given equal opportunity to share on 
equal terms with other children the benefits of housing and as- 
sistance programs, the protection of fair labor standards and 
other advantages of modern society. 


Migrants 


The Conference In recent years the number of families with 
Found That no fixed abode, and with meager financial re- 

sources or none at all, had increased enor- 
mously. The children were moved from place to place with- 
out opportunity for regular schooling, were often unsuitably 
housed amid unsanitary surroundings and were generally 
looked upon as wholly unwelcome transients. 


The Conference Financial responsibility for inter-state migrants 
Recommended _ should be assumed by the Federal Govern- 

ment, operating through existing state and 
local authorities, and the states should take similar responsi- 
bility for intra-state migrants. 

Governmental plans for the orderly guiding of workers to 
seasonal jobs, together with recognition of settlement as the 
desirable goal, are essential. Housing and sanitary regulations 
should be made applicable to the shelter of migratory and sea- 
sonal labor. As agricultural workers and their families constt- 
‘tute the majority of migrant families, it is desirable to extend 
the benefits of measures relating to “wages and hours, collec- 
tive bargaining and social security to all agricultural labor, 
with necessary adaptation to the migrant group.” 
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Public Administration and Financing 


The Conference The present division of administrative and 
Found That financial responsibility as between local, state 
and federal governments “is based not on ex- 
isting needs but largely on conditions of colonial origin and 
pioneer days, when isolation made government and community 
services practicable only on a local basis.” : 


There are more than 175,000 governmental units. 


Number of Units 
Counties (in 46 states) and parishes (in 1 state) 3,053 
“Towns” and townships (im 23 states) ccccccccsccnse 20,262 
Incorporated places: =e eee 16,366 
School districts suck cece oe 127,108 
Other wntts \-c3.caee nee ee 8,580 


Recent consolidation has slightly decreased the number of 
school districts. More than four-fifths of the cities, villages and 
boroughs of the United States in 1930 had less than 2,500 people 
and hundreds of townships had less than 100 inhabitants. 


The Conference The number of local units of government for 
Recommended health, education and welfare should be re- 
duced so that units may be “sufficiently large 


and appropriate for efficiency and economy in performing the 
functions of government.” 


It is equally important that local, state and federal gov- 
ernments should share the cost in these fields according to the 
needs in the respective states and the resources of the govern- 
mental units. 

In Conclusion 

The Conference, in relating its discussions to what a de- 
mocracy should assure to its children, necessarily considered 
both public and private programs. Two fundamental points, 
applicable to public and private agencies alike, were stressed 
during the discussions in every section: 


“Competent services to children depend in the long run on two 
gtoups of people: On the one hand, the general public who make 
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these services possible; on the other, those employed to render the 
service.” 

Adequate funds from public or private sources; professional 
personnel selected on the sole basis of ability to render the 
desired services,—these are essential for the well-being of the 
people who are to receive the services and in order that funds 
shall be expended with the greatest efficiency and benefit. 


Resourceful administrators can secure results with outworn 
laws not obtained by rigid administrators who are devoid of 
interest in human betterment or who ate content to follow 
tradition rather than exercise initiative in rendering the best 
service possible within the terms of the law. In reviewing the 
adequacy of old laws and in contemplating the enactment of 
new legislation, the best results will be obtained if thinking 
begins with the child who is to be benefited and the simplest 
way to help him. 

There is need of both public and private effort in the great 
work of democratizing our efforts in behalf of our children. 
But these efforts should be scrutinized from time to time in 
order to avoid a comfortable assumption that we are doing 
what most needs to be done and as well as possible with the 
resources at hand. Administrative practice (or malpractice) 
may be-as hampering as lack of adequate equipment or of 
funds. 


Finally, the adoption of a merit system to assure competent 
personnel in the public administration of local, state and fed- 
eral governments was recommended by the Conference. 


Call to Action 


In order that its conclusions might be translated into action, 
the White House Conference on Children in a Democracy 
provided for the organization of a National Citizens Com- 
mittee. Entirely non-governmental, the function of this Com- 
mittee includes: “preparing and disseminating printed, visual, 
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and radio material; enlisting the cooperation of national or- 
ganizations in studying and furthering the objectives of the 
Conference; cooperating with governmental agencies in mat- 
ters relating to the Follow-Up Program; and assisting the 
states and territories in the development of state and territorial 
programs adapted to the needs and interests of each state.” 


There also was organized, as recommended, a Federal Inter- 
Agency Committee, with a membership representing the 30 
or more governmental agencies interested in various aspects 


of child life. 


SINCE, THE CONFERENCE 


Such in brief were the deliberations and conclusions of the 
fourth White House Conference. Its high purpose was to 
make them of practicable value to the children and youth of 
America. Americans are interested in their children. The ques- 
tion is one of crystallizing their interest, of suggesting ap- 
propriate lines of procedure. A little more than a year has passed 
and it is worth while to consider what, if any, appreciable 
progress has been made toward this highly desirable goal. 


The first task of the National Citizens Committee, in carry- 
ing out the dictates of the Conference, was to stimulate na- 
tional and state groups to consider seriously the extent 
to which the children in their respective areas of interest 
were already the beneficiaries of those influences and oppor- 
tunities which the Conference had set forth as essential for 
children in a democracy. 


How It Has Happened 


_ Members of the White House Conference have been spread- 
ing the good word. National organizations have passed reso- 
lutions, distributed literature and published articles urging 
their members, as groups and as individuals, to interest them- 
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selves in promoting the objectives of the Conference. National 
and State Conferences of Social Work and similar organiza- 
tions have included discussions of the Recommendations of 
the Conference. 


Nearly fifty national organizations representing a wide va- 
riety of interests, but all concerned with children, have taken 
some form of action. In 26 states definite steps have been 
taken to organize an intensive consideration of their present 
health, educational and welfare provisions; and an analysis 
of their adequacy as to program, administration, and applica- 
tion to all parts of the state and to all children. In at least 10 of 
the states the study program is well advanced and, in some of 
these, county-by-county studies are under way. 


In 8 states, follow-up groups have resulted from discussions 
of the White House Conference in state conferences on wel- 
fare and health. In half a dozen, the governor of each state 
‘has been persuaded to designate a follow-up group. In still other 
states those who were members of the White House Conference 
invited others to join them as members of a follow-up com- 
mittee. 


While the method of organization has varied, the member- 
ship of the follow-up committees has in large measure fol- 
lowed a pattern set by the White House Conference itself 
They have included individual citizens as well as representa- 
tives of groups having health, educational, religious, welfare, 
labor, civic or kindred interests. 


State and regional White House Conferences have been held 
to arouse the public to the necessity of a reconsideration of the 
well-being of their children. 


In Florida all “The county sponsoring council should designate 
the Sunday next before the meeting date, as ‘Chil- 
hed: dren in a Democracy Sunday’ and the cooperation 
Bee ee: of all the ministers and other religious leaders 
should be sought to make the observance of this ‘Sunday’ effective. In 


the churches were 
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this connection every Sunday School or religious group should be asked 
to appoint the two delegates as previously suggested for them along 
with other groups.” 


In Ohio wide ‘Every state-wide organization represented on the 
Governor’s Committee having a publication of any — 
kind, will be asked to publish regularly material re- 
lating to the furtherance of the Follow-Up on the 
White House Conference in Ohio, which will be supplied to it by an 
editorial committee appointed for that purpose. This material will be 
written in simple, popular style in order to make it of interest to the 
average citizen in the state. If we succeed in this plan, we will regularly 
reach hundreds of thousands of persons each month with the same 
message.” 


publicity was 
planned: 


Some form of organization is desirable to harmonize and 
bring together the forces in each state or locality in which 
action is desired; to coordinate the activities of the agencies; 
to pool their findings; to give due consideration to movements 
already under way; to arrive at an agreement as to what is of — 
most immediate importance; to adopt a definite, practical plan 
of action; and to determine the part each agency is to play in 
securing results. 


White House Conference Follow-Up groups might well ask 
the following questions: 
What is it we now have? 
What is it we want? ; 
What is the distance between what we have and what we want? 
What will it take to bridge the distance? 
How can we get what it takes to bridge the distance ? 
6. What is the best way to go about getting what it takes ? 


MW mRwWNnN 


The next step undoubtedly will be action: action to extend a 
program here, to modify a procedure there, to secure better ad- 
ministration in some agency, to amend an existing law or 
secure a needed one, to influence a re-allocation of items in a 


arese or increased financial backing for one project or an- 
other. | 
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Indeed, the Nevada branch of the White House Conference 

on Children in a Democracy reports two major legislative 

measures already secured through the united effort of 80 or- 

ganized groups whose interest has been mobilized for the bene- 
fit of the children of Nevada. . 


Nevada states “Object and Purpose of the Conference: 
its program “To obtain for every child in Nevada an equal 
opportunity for child welfare, including home life, 
material security, education, health and general prep- 
aration for the responsibilities of citizenship. 

“Specific Immediate Objectives: 

1. To study the Report of the White House Conference on Chil- 

dren in a Democracy. 


2. To compare the conditions of the children in each community 
in Nevada with the minimum standards recommended by the 


Conference. 

3. To make written reports of these conditions. 

4. To make recommendations for the improvement of conditions 
based on this study and comparison.” 


The chairman of the County Extension Committee of the 
North Carolina White House Conference on Children in a 
Democtacy is right when he says “if, through our county com- 
mittees, we secure action in just one direction in each county, 
the state and its children will in the aggregate be vastly 
benefited.” 


CHILDREN AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Why National Soon after the closing session of the White 

Defense? House Conference, the National Defense Pro- 

gtam was upon us. Some would set aside all 

other activities to aid “National Defense.” But what is it we 
are to defend and for whom? 

If our children’s future is to be worth while—indeed if they 


are to be kept alive to have a future—if they are to be pre- 
pared to carry on during the difficult years ahead, then it 


succinctly: 
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seems obvious that they need, in the fullest possible measure, 
wholesome influences, training and education, sturdy bodies 
and all-round preparation for democratic living. The Confer- 
ence has given us the blueprint for the front lines of national 
defense. 


The military aspects of National Defense are creating new 
and tragically exaggerated problems for vast numbers of 
children. Dislocation of families and their concentration near 
industrial and military centers where housing, sanitation and 
health, educational and leisure-time facilities are not keeping 
pace with the needs—and where social services for the pro- 
tection of children are inadequate or entirely wanting—present 
overwhelming problems of both present and future significance. 


Children Children cannot 
Cannot Wait wait. They grow 

up too fast. They 
must be served now or not at 
all. The circumstances condi- 
eee tioning their development of 
| ee. ee body, mind and spirit approx- 
imate in importance the military preparation itself—nay, in the _ 
next generation, they may prove to have been of equal or even 
greater importance. 


Everyone can put a shoulder to this wheel, everyone can 
take hold some place. Let us ask ourselves what are our pres- 
ent provisions for assuring the health, education, and well-— 
being of the children in our neighborhood, our city, our county 
or our state? Wherein are these provisions falling short of 
accomplishing their purposes? What modification or exten- 
sion of them is needed to reach all the children who should 
be benefited? What is needed to bridge the gap between what 


we have and what we desire, and by what method can we se-_ 
cure the ends we seek? 
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“If anywhere in the country any child lacks opportunity for 
home life, for health protection, for education, for moral or 
Spiritual development, the strength of the nation and its ability 
to cherish and advance the principles of democracy are thereby 
weakened. 


“T ask all our fellow citizens who are within the sound of 
my voice to consider themselves identified with the work of 
this Conference. I ask you all to study and discuss with friends 
and neighbors the program that it has outlined, to study how 
its objectives can be realized. May the security and the hap- 
piness of every boy and girl in our land be our concern, our 
personal concern, from now on.” 


—President Roosevelt, in accepting 
the Report of the Conference. 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
1941-1942 


Theme: Christianity and Democracy in America 


Dr. Arthur E. Holt’s book, ‘“‘Christian Roots of Democracy in 
America,” provides basic material for your study of this theme. 
Beginning with the early teachings of the Christian religion and 
the Old Testament, he traces the growth of the democratic prin- 
ciple and then shows the close relationship between the home mis- 
sion enterprise and the rooting of a sound democracy in our na- 
tional life. 


If you are not a subscriber to Social Action, you will be inter- 
ested in our summer book-subscription rate: A copy of “Christian 
Roots of Democracy in America’ (60c.) and a yeat’s subscription 
to Social Action ($1.00), both for only $1.25 while this special 
offer lasts. Take advantage of it now. (If you are a subscriber, 
pass this bit of information on to a friend.) 
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English Congregational Children 


The children in the above picture have been evacuated from their 
homes in large English cities to rural districts in Wales. They have been 
enjoying the Christmas party provided by the children of the churches 


in America, which was arranged for them by the Welsh pastors of our 
churches. 


The passing months have brought hardships of many kinds upon these 
children: long separation from their families—if their families have sur- 


vived—clothing needs and lack of proper food have darkened their 
young lives. 


We have been asked to help our churches in England care for these 
young evacuees through the Congregational ministers now working with 
them. Assistance sent by us will not be confined to the evacuees but will 
go also to children remaining in the bombed cities, again through Con- 
gregational ministers who since the beginning of the bombings have 
not spared themselves day or night in services to their church com- 
munities—or to any needy seeking shelter. 


Contributions should be sent to: Elbert A. Harvey, Treasurer, 


Committee for Assistance to War Victims, 289 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 
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READING LIST 
(Continued from page 10) 


For Children 


Aren't We Lucky! by Enid Meadowcroft. For readers 9-12, a look at 
our country, a keen and searching look which sees some of the things 
which we need to change or to make better, but a look which re- 
minds us, too, of all there is here to make us exclaim with the young 
hero: “Aren’t We Lucky!’ $1.00 


Democracy, by Ryllis and Omar Goslin. An important and timely book 
presenting democratic principles of freedom, tolerance and oppor- 
tunity through simple text and telling photographs. 9-12 year olds 
will_read it. $1.50 


Children of the Promise, by Florence Crannell Means. The story of a 
sixth grade including members of different races and religions and 
how they came to understand and appreciate their Jewish members. 
For 9-12 year olds. Paper 60 cents; cloth $1.00 


The Friendship Press has a number of books for younger and older 
children which should be upon browsing tables; used as the basis 
of discussion or to answer questions or present facts when racial or 
social prejudice appears in conversation, attitude or behavior. They 
are moderately priced. 


For Young Children—Picture Books with simply worded text— 
25 cents each, 

The Family Goes Traveling, by Jeanette Perkins Brown 

Joe Lives in the City, by Nina Millen 

Jack of the Bean Fields, by Nina Millen 


For Older Boys and Girls (9-12) 

Rainbow Bridge, by Florence Crannell Means. 75 cents 

Street Corner, by Harold and Eunice Hunting. 50 cents 

We Sing America, by Marion Cuthbert. 50 cents 

Across the Fruited Plain, by Florence Crannell Means. 50 cents 


“Some day we shall meet the sun 
“And gather pieces of the sun into ourselves 
“And be no longer stunted, 
no longer runts of the slums.” 
And babies? what of the babies? 


what of those Red Indian babies ? 


For each of them the mystery-man raised 
his right hand toward the sky and called: 
“Hey you sun moon stars 
and you winds clouds rain mist, 
“Listen to me! listen! 
“The news is another baby belonging 
has come to this earth of ours. 
“Make its path smooth so it can reach 
the top of the first hill 
and the second hill. 
“And hey you valley rivers lakes trees grasses 
you make its path smooth so it can reach 
the top of the third hill. 
“And listen you birds of the air, 
you animals of the tall timbers, 
you bugs and creepers, 
you too listen! 
“All you of sky earth and air, I ask you, beg you 
“Pass this baby on till it climbs up over 
and beyond the fourth hill. 
“From then on this child will be strong enough 
“To travel on its own and see what is beyond 
those four hills!” 


From The People, Yes by Carl Sandburg, 


Copyright, 1936, by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc. 
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